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We didn't intend for Issue 03 to have any sort of theme. It wasn't until we cracked open InDesign 
that we noticed it: whether planted there by strange coincidence or a stroke of subconscious 
desire, there were several strong motifs woven through these pages. The easiest one to spot 
is the Russian invasion: Issue 03 has been overtaken by Vania Zouravliov's dark illustrations, 
Marina Bychkova's enchanted porcelain maidens, an expose on Soviet-era pulp fiction, and two 
car-crash paper dolls by Yana Moskaluk. 

Another theme that seemed to waft in at the last minute was a distinct whiff of MANLINESS. Boy 
makeovers on page 88 and Michel Berandi's sinister, refined collection of Summer-ln-Nuclear- 
Winter menswear on page 56 rule the fashion coverage in this issue. Plus, Isue 03 contains 
interviews with the beautiful, brooding punk iconoclast Sonny Vincent, glorious thunderword- 
wielding RIO rocker Nils Frykdahl and space-drama king Ron D. Moore. 

Though it's not as readily visible, there's one more force running strongly throughout Issue 03: 
original, global collaboration. In three different time zones, on two separate continents, groups 
of people came together to produce entirely new content specifically for this issue. In Spain, 
Gustavo Lopez Manas and his team created a series of biomechanical ghosts for the Avatars 
fashion spread on page 42. In Los Angeles, another talented team with Allan Amato at the helm 
came together to produce the Feral Intellect images on page 56; across town, photographer 




La Puce - Michel Berandi's 
feline fashion mu 



Drew Yoon photographed Build-a-Beau on page 88. Writers David Forbes and Jess Nevins each 
contributed original articles, and in the realm of illustration, Jason Levesque dropped by to 
create an endearing portrait of Xeni Jardin, interviewed on page 50. 

The three of us have worked to create original writing, art and photography for Coilhouse since 
the first issue. Seeing that same ethic pour into the magazine from new and unexpected sources 
has been a powerful motivator. We're hoping that as time passes, this collaborative force wi 
continue to evolve and grow. 

WE ARE LEGION. 

NADYA, ZOETICA and MER 

July 2009 




Behind the scenes on the Avatars shoot on page . 






THEARTOFPAIGEY! • MYSPACE.COM/IAMPAIGEY 
Comics, commissions and camaraderie. 




BYNIEVES • BYNIEVES.COM 

Handmade Natural Body Care.. .by someone who gives a fuck. 
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ARTIFICE CLOTHING • ARTIFICECL0THING.COM 

High end PVC fashion, fetish wear, costumes, and functional 



robotic accessories. 




KAMBRIEL • KAMBRIEL.COM 

Fantastical designs betwixt today and timelessness. 
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MORRIGAN NYC • M0RRIGANNYC.COM 

Neo-Victorian dressmaking, inspired by 19th century literature 

and Elegant Lolita fashion. 




HEY SAILOR! HATS • HEY-SAIL0R.COM 
Vintage Inspired Hats of Distinction. 




SPOOKY MEDIA • SP00KYMEDIA.COM 

Not your typical webhost. Serving artists, freaks and weirdos 

since 2001. 




MISSMONSTER • MISSM0NSTER.COM 

Handpainted masks, leather accessories, original paintings. A 

mixture of monster goodness. 




ELECTRIC VELOCIPEDE • ELECTRICVEL0CIPEDE.COM 
Short fiction is not dead. 




KILL YOURSELF OR DIE TRYING • KY0DT.COM 

Custom handmade belts, dog collars, guitar straps, bracelets, eye 

patches and more by Amina Munster. Bring out the scumbag in you! 
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ATELIER AMOELBARROCO • AM0ELBARR0C0.COM 
Not a usual fashion label. This is an exercise of imagination. 
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One of the greatest gifts that you can take from whatever education you get, wherever you get it from, is to stay 
interested in life. That'll keep you going. " 
—Nils Frykdahl, page 30 
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KOWLOON WALLED CITY: 




BSBBBtagf fifljfriWarai with a sliver slicing down between the 

ramshackle towers. Fluorescent light illuminates people packed sardine- 
tight amongst twisting corridors. Up the street (if it can be called that), 
operating one floor above a drug parlor, an unlicensed "doctor" waits for 
patients. They exist openly: there are no police because there is no law. 
This description is not of a dystopian (or Utopian) fantasia, but of the 
Kowloon Walled City. 

From 1945-1993, a political loophole created a zone of Hong Kong 
where there was no legal authority and, thus, no law. The resulting anarchic, 
hodge-podge monolith recalled the pirate Utopias of old: a testament to hu- 
manity's ingenuity, greed, violence, and tenacity. This is a glimpse within 
the walls of one of the strangest human settlements ever created. 

The story goes like this: it's 1898 and, at the height of their imperial 
power, the British force the Chinese to sign away the Kowloon Peninsula 
for the next ninety-nine years. There is one exception; the conquerors 
agree to let a small magistrate's fort remain. The Chinese leave, and when 
the British attack the fort, reneging on their unofficial agreement to let it 
be, they find it abandoned. So, like any good bureaucrats, they scratch their 
heads before promptly ignoring its murky legal status. 

Along comes World War II, and the Japanese, after taking Hong 
Kong, tear down the walls to build an airport. After the war, squatters flock 
to the area and begin to build. Attempts to evict them end, twice, in riots 
that threaten to cause a diplomatic incident. The British go back to ignoring 
the place. By 1971, there are ten thousand people living on seven acres. It 
attracts criminals, dreamers, dissidents, refugees, and desperate souls. 

Buildings merge into a labyrinth, and people manage to build a life 
in the Walled City. The communities work out basic rules to prevent fires, 
hack into the power lines, sink over seventy wells, set height limits on the 
buildings, and establish volunteer groups to keep some basic order. 

This is still a lawless place. Driven from mainland China, the Triads 
(a sort of Chinese Mafia) set up shop and start living like kings. Hong 
Kong's upper crust come to slum. The gangsters end up lording over the 
inhabitants until three thousand raids by the Hong Kong police in the 
seventies clear most of them out. 

After the Triad recedes, the still-ungoverned city thrives. Growing to 
thirty-five thousand people (making it one of the most densely populated 
places on the planet), the violent crime rate is lower than similar slums in 
the rest of the city. 

Things change as the handover to China approaches. Neither 
government likes the filthy, uncontrolled pocket their long dispute has 
created. An agreement is made: the Walled City will fall. 



As its destruction looms, the rest of the world takes notice. Kowloon 
becomes an attraction: exotic, still anarchic, but without its old razor edge 
to frighten off those softer than its own. Visitors from afar turn their gazes 
past the glittering skyscrapers to Hong Kong's dirty little secret. 

Each observer takes a different lesson. Architects from Columbia 
University extolled it as the "rarest of things, a working model of an 
anarchist society." U.S. News and World Report, sputtering in disgust, 
dubbed it "a fetid conglomeration" of tenements, piling on words like 
festering for good measure. 

Then it ends, with surprising quiet. There are no rioters this time, 
no more loopholes to prolong its existence. The residents face the end of 
their homes with reactions ranging from anger to stoic acceptance. The 
city is torn down in 1993. Today, it's a park. 

But the Walled City left its mark, inspiring Christopher Nolan's 
depiction of Gotham's slums and being rebuilt in cyberspace in William 
Gibson's Bridge trilogy. It should be a reminder that whenever any of us 
looks back on the aforementioned pirate Utopias - or the romanticized 
depictions of Tortuga or the Wild West - that those no-rules fantasy lands 
were real places, with all the attendant blood and stink. 

Anarchistic idealists point to the Walled City as evidence that 
humans can coexist, and even thrive, without laws constantly piled on 
them. It's not that simple. Without massive police raids (government 
incarnate), the place would have probably become a mob-run tyranny. 

The city's residents had a degree of freedom that anyone who comes 
home to piles of bills or endless forms can't help but envy. They also had 
darkness, shorter lives, filthy living conditions, and throngs of drug addicts. 

If the Walled City is a reminder that lawlessness isn't quite as 
cleanly romantic as some might think, it also reminds us that a staggering 
number of societies are possible - and that every one of them has a price. 



ARTICLE David Forbes 
PHOTOGRAPHY AND CAPTIONS Greg Girard 




The shrieks of children playing on the roof were frequently drowned by the scream of jet engines as aircraft powered through their final precarious 
turn - one hundred meters above the city's southwest corner - onto the runway at Kai Tak Airport, just eight hundred meters to the south. With 
structures so close to the flight path, mandatory height restrictions - one of the few laws to be strictly enforced within the city - limited the upward 
thrust of the buildings to forty-five meters, or fourteen stories. Even so, the hills of Hong Kong Island could be seen in the distance. 
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During the sixties, heroin addicts invariably congregated on 
Kwong Ming Street, better known as Electric Station Street in 
those days, after the local expression used for the wooden 
stalls found there, around which the addicts inhaled their heroin 
smoke. Cheap and readily available, heroin remains a working- 
class drug in Hong Kong today, though the younger generation of 
addicts prefers to inject the drug. 



Huge cylindrical ovens are standard for the commercial roasting 
of chicken, geese, and pigs. When in use, they raise the already 
stifling summer temperatures by several degrees, while their 
exhausts coat the surrounding walls and surfaces with a 
permanent layer of grease and grime. 
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When Mr. Lui was assigned to work in the Walled City in 1976, he had little choice but to go; unlike today, the post office then made no allowance 
for one's preferred place of work. For most postmen, the city was considered a round to be avoided at all costs, such was its poor reputation. The 
working conditions were equally notorious, and a hat was standard issue against the constantly dripping alleyways. Moreover, on any normal route 
in Hong Kong, a trainee could familiarize himself with the task in a week or so; in the subterranean maze of the city, the same process might 
take up to three months. Mr. Lui, in fact, was regarded as one of few authoritative guides to the city's layout, particularly during the height of the 
seventies' building boom, when street patterns and addresses were constantly in flux. His daily round used to begin at a store on Lo Yan Street, from 
which he would embark on several separate sorties that took him to simple deliveries at collective mail banks or up through intricate climbs into 
the dark interlinking stairwells of older blocks, in search of obscure drop-offs. On reaching a skylight, he would cross the rooftops, hopping from 
building to building, before disappearing down into the darkness again. 
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Prohibitive costs saw the failure of To Gui Bon's rubber plunger 
business prior to his move to the Walled City in the mid-sixties. 
When he first arrived there, the rent for his cramped premises was 
just fifty dollars a month. 



A former Walled City resident, dissatisfied with the compensation 
offered for being relocated upon the demolition of the Walled City, 
protests on the sidewalk during clearance operations by the police. 




& OF KQWLOON WAUtg L^Ll^ 



Employee Kwok Tsang Ming ladles a batch of fried fishballs into a 
basket in a small factory off Kwong Ming Street, where most of the 
city's fishball operators were located. 

A quintessential part of Hong Kong's diet, whether with soup or 
noodles, or chewed from wooden skewers at hawker stalls, more 
than 80 percent of the territory's fishballs originated in the Walled 
City, a fact that would surprise and even appall many aficionados. 
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Law Yu Yi, aged 90, lived in a small and exceptionally humid third- 
floorflat off Lung Chun First Alley with her68-year-old daughter-in- 
law, an arrangement which almost certainly reflected the traditional 
Chinese obligation of a son's wife to serve his parents and family. 



For residents of the upper levels of the city, the roof was an 
invaluable sanctuary: a lung where they could breathe fresh air and 
escape the claustrophobia of their windowless flats below. Although 
the broad roofscape was angular, harsh, and strewn with waste, it 
gave parents the opportunity to stretch out and relax, indulge in a 
passion, or just sit back and contemplate Lion Rock to the north of 
the city. It was possible to traverse the city via the roofs of different 
buildings, either by jumping from one to the other or by following a 
crudely appointed thoroughfare, marked with rusting metal ladders 
and makeshift steps. 




A workplace during the day became a living room at night, when 
Hui Tung Choy's wife and two young daughters joined him at his 
noodle business. Normal working hours often extended late into 
the evening. The children's play and homework space was a flour- 
encrusted work bench. 



Overhead water pipes and electrical wires above a "street" 
in the Walled City. 








Dating from the nineteenth century, the only remain- 
ing natural ground well within the city boundaries 
was just off Tai Chang (Big Well) Street, near the 
government standpipe. The water was once potable, 
but signs were put up during the seventies to warn 
the populace against drinking its water. 



An employee carries a pail of eels at the fishball factory. 
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A coating of flour on every exposed surface was a common sight at nearly all the city's noodle-making factories, their owners satisfied 
that only the most cursory of sweeps was necessary at day's end. Such attitudes made food-processing premises a haven for rats. At 
street level, these tended to be of the large sewer variety, while smaller species were commonplace on the upper floors. The Urban 
Services Department carried out a successful rat-baiting program during the clearance period, preventing what neighboring estates 
feared might be a mass exodus of the creatures when the final demolition began. 
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THE BEATEN HEART OF PUNK 



Interview 

Jeffrey Wengrofsky 





In the twenty-first century, punk rock may seem a faint yelp from a 
remote and even somewhat quaint age when people could find solidarity 
in a hairdo. Please consider that there really are punks, people who 
have lived the fiercely wild and ill-advised life of the rock 'n' roll rebel 
and have paid the price. Even Bobby Fuller learned that when you fight 
power, you rarely win. It doesn't take courage to be a well-adjusted 
winner in a society bent upon its own consumption. True courage is 
the courage to lose. As Coilhouse is dedicated to exploring alternative 
culture, I thought I'd track down an archetypical punk - someone whose 
bio mirrors the reckless, passionate, uncompromising music he's made 
- to talk about a life lived on the limen between freedom and captivity. 

You won't read about Sonny Vincent in the pages of Please Kill Me, 
because he was too bitched out from kicking cigarettes to talk on the 
phone when Legs McNeil called him. Sonny's story must be told before 
Hollywood ruins it by casting some pretty-boy star from ER as Sonny. 
Sonny's life and antics are more than legend. They are real. This is as 
true a story as you get in an age when it can be so hard to keep track of 
the truth. Remember: Johnny Cash never did hard time, and he didn't 
shoot anyone in Reno or anywhere else. 

Sonny Vincent sung and slung a guitar in the Testors, playing Max's 
Kansas City and CBGB with acts like the Cramps, and toured with the 
Dead Boys from 1976-79. Living a punk life took its toll; Sonny was in 
and out of homes for bad kids, episodically imprisoned, committed to 
mental wards, arrested in at least four different countries, and deported 
from Canada three times. It's like this: Sonny was in the maternity 
ward when punk was born, was forcibly removed, and spent much of 
the next thirty years watching it grow up from far away; but without 
characters like Sonny, punk would' ve been just a ripped T-shirt with 
some words scribbled on it. In short, Sonny has been too busy living 
punk to be a punk rock star, although nearly all of its actual stars have 
paid him the ultimate homage by playing on his records. Members of 
punk's most influential bandts - the Velvet Underground, the Stooges, 
the MC5, Television, the Heartbreakers, the Voidoids, the Damned, 
the Dead Bovs, Black Flag, and the Replacements - have recorded 



with Sonny, and many have backed him on tour. Despite the respect 
of such rarified peers, Sonny is literally unheard of among punks, like 
an estranged dad whose kid will never know him. 



Maybe you're feeling like punk rock is no longer the way to break 

new aesthetic ground, but Sonny's music will make you remember 

what first drew you to it. It's strong and true, with a heavy heart, 

savage smarts, and vital tunes to reunite you with your own bastard 

youth. I got to see Sonny for myself a few years back. It's a shame 

you were too bitched out to make it that night. 



When did you move to New York City? 

Just before the Testors, I moved to Florida for eight months and met 
Gene [Sinigalliano], who would become the other guitarist in the 

Testors. We moved to New York City together. I lived in Hell's Kitchen 

and on Avenue B, near Tompkins Square Park. 

East of the park was a rough, Puerto Rican area at the time. 

There was a drug house across the street. I had the door to our 
apartment secured with a police lock. I told my girlfriend, "I'm making 
this door very secure. Do not get mad and lock me out." Then one day, 
I was walking down the street and saw Puerto Rican dudes with my 
clothes on. They were like, "Hey, man, check out this cooool shirt!" 
She had thrown all my shit out on the street! 

What turned you on about punk rock? 

I was told that you could play original songs at CBGB and Max's 
Kansas City. Everywhere else, you had to be a cover band - play songs 
by other people. I also liked that people were playing music with heart 
and soul, without experience. 

Lots of punk greats, like Lou Reed, Richard Lloyd, and Joey Ramone, 
were in mental wards. What is it about being an artist that leads to so 
many creative people being institutionalized? 

Perhaps they don't fit into the society so well and feel a lot of pressure. 
They get called "antisocial" and get caught up in it - jail or a mental 
ward or counseling. 

How did you get committed? 

That was just a way of not getting locked up. Richard Lloyd did the 
same thing. 

"The Ulds who dig 
deeper are cooler. 

In the real punk scene p back in the day p 
people dug deep. They knew about the 
Beat Generation and the jazz scene. 55 

So you were accused of a crime and took the insanity defense? What 
were you accused of doing? 

Possession of drugs and destruction of property. I wasn't into breaking 
into places. I liked smashing store windows. I had a lot of angst. It's 
not like I lived a life of crime. I just got caught with grass too many 
times, and the cops would' ve loved to have just taken us out back and 
shot us. They were really happy to catch us and got the maximum 
pleasure out of charging us with whatever they could. 



What was the scariest thing you saw or heard about in prison? 

It was like one of those awful movies. The first thing they want to do is 
rape you. If you are a peace-loving person who is not used to protecting 
yourself, you will get raped. You have to get past that obstacle through 
violence. I saw lots of fights and heavy shit. Imagine you're in jail and 
some guy comes over to you and says, "Boy, I don't usually talk to 
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people, because I'm in for life and I don't like to talk to motherfuckers. 
Let me tell you, these guys are going to have you, hot or cold, alive or 
dead. The last boy who came in here, they held a straight razor to his 
throat and fucked him in the ass all night." I had to do something quick 
and decisive the next day. I'm not going into it. 

How did you get thrown out of Canada? I thought Canadians are too 
nice to do something like that. 

One time, they didn't want us in and found a spiky arm bracelet and 
claimed that it was a weapon. Once, when I was touring with Bob 
Stinson ... well, he liked to piss wherever he was. He was pissing right 
at the border, some guards saw him, and they wouldn't let us in. I miss 
Bobby. I really loved him, but he was a totally off-the-hook alcoholic. For 
a while, I was drinking with him, but it got too expensive. Now I stay 
away from the harder stuff, though I have a shot once in a while. I don't 
get blasted on whiskey anymore. It was like a magic trick: once I gave up 
liquor, the police disappeared! 

I saw that film Mannequin World that you made in 1981. Did you make 
more? 

Yeah, I have a collection of films that I've made and hundreds of sixteen- 
millimeter films from the University of Minnesota. They threw them 
away, so I got a lot of stock footage and reassembled it. I had a few 
showings in New York and Minnesota. 



Do you have any advice for people starting out? 

The music business is a contradiction to me. If people want to be artists, 
I would encourage them to express themselves, and if they want to be in 
the music business, they should try to please everybody else. 

Any thoughts on the punk-looking bands on MTV? 

Those motherfuckers owe me royalties. If any of them are reading this, 

they should send checks made out to Sonny Vincent, care of this mag! 

Some of these bands are trying to carry on some tradition, but most are just " 

pretending to be punk. It's never been clear what punk is, and it's funny 

for me to use the term. The first time I saw it was on a Ramones album. I 

didn't like it until the industry came out with the term New Wave. It made 

me want to be punk. 
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but maybe it's right for me. One time, after a successful gig in France, 
I went to a party where they were playing my music and chicks were 
wearing T-shirts with my name on them, and I didn't feel comfortable! 
I don't know how to react when people I don't know come up to me 
and say, "Your music is speaking something from inside my soul." I 
don't mean to undermine it, but I just don't know what credible thing 
to say. I can't just say, "Thanks. Your shoes are wonderful." 

A lot of the figures of punk's early years are dead. Do you have any 
perspective on death? 

I hope that when you die, you don't go to some endless void, like some 
television station that's gone off the air. In our culture, we avoid the 
issue of death. In ancient cultures, people dealt with it openly. When 
my friends die, I feel sad because I miss them, but I don't know 
whether to feel sad for them because I don't have any training in death! 
It's hard to knock something you can't possibly know about. 

Do you still think of yourself as a punk? 

In everyday situations, like when I'm at the supermarket, I get the 
feeling that I'm not interfacing with society in ways that other people 
do. Sometimes it's funny. Sometimes I feel special. At other times, I 
feel like, "Am I ever going to fit in anywhere?" 

What does punk mean to you? 

The most positive image I have is of a fourteen-year-old boy or girl in 
the Midwest, whose peers or friends are into the most commercial 
stuff, but this kid runs around with Damned and Sex Pistols buttons 
that he or she made. Or maybe a Testors button, because there aren't 
any. The kids who dig deeper are cooler. In the real punk scene, back 
in the day, people dug deep. They knew about the Beat Generation and 
the jazz scene. It's always cooler to swim against the tide of popularity 
and big media. I'm glad I didn't end up in the history books. I never 
hired a bunch of backup singers to play dance music. As an artist, I 
appreciate the underdog status. That's what punk was about. 



"One time on the Fourth of July, in New 
York, we got some really powerful fire- 
works. We taped them to the toilets and 
mirrorsin the bathroom of ourstudioand 
blew them up. There were these huge 
holes in the floor and in the walls, and 

we thought, What the tuck 
did tee do that for? 
It 9 s our bathroom!" 



Is there anything that you regret? Would you have any advice for a 
young Sonny? 

One time on the Fourth of July, in New York, we got some really 
powerful fireworks. We taped them to the toilets and mirrors in the 
bathroom of our studio and blew them up. There were these huge 
holes in the floor and in the walls, and we thought, "What the fuck 
did we do that for? It's our bathroom!" Generally, I don't regret so 
much because I'm not a premeditative person and I've never hurt 
people intentionally. 

Did you ever get caught in the middle of something? 

One time, I was running from the police and I dove into a dumpster. 
They found me covered in garbage. It was depressing and funny. 
Actually, if I could speak to a younger version of myself, I would give 
some advice: "If you come into contact with police officers who are 
abusive assholes, do things to limit the amount of time you spend with 
them. Don't argue, even if you're right. If you've turned a five-minute 
interaction into five hours, you're the stupid one." 



1 was coming irom a sixties mentality, ana 1 sun am. inere was one 
time when they very nearly killed me. When they dragged me off, 
my friends said it looked like I'd leaked a lake of blood. There was a 
blizzard, and I was fully fucking drunk since my girlfriend at the time 
had left me. I couldn't see out the window because of the snow. We 
came in contact with another vehicle, but very sli 
its tire. We stopped, and this guy showed us a scuff mark on his tire. 
We were drunk and had enough on our minds, and it was snowing, so 
we told him to just leave us alone. We went to a bar to drink these giant 
pitchers of beer they have in Minnesota. After a while, cops came in. I'd 
forgotten about the whole thing. They asked me to come with them, and 
I said, "Sure, after I finish my fucking beer." Shit hit the fan. They threw 
me in a police car, and I started kicking out the window. They pulled 
me out and called for backup. They hog-tied me and beat me so bad that 
they had to bring me to a hospital. So, I would tell a young Sonny to not 
be so mouthy. There are many cops who put their lives on the line to 
protect their community. There are also lots who become cops because 
it's like a gang or like being a skinhead. These are people who need an 
organization to give them a gun so they can have power. It's not like 
they are strong as individuals. You've got to steer clear of those people. 



Why did they bring you to Wingdale Mental Hospital? 



A friend wanted to get dropped off at a club, and I dropped him off 
big time - I drove right through its facade. There was a lot of damage. 
They could've sent me upstate, but I was able to demonstrate that I was 
mentally spun out. I was lucky the police did come, because the guys 
who ran the place were very rough. 

How old were you when you started running away and when was the 
last time you left home? 

I had been running away since I was about ten, and at thirteen, I never 
turned back. I don't have a full education. When I was in prison, there 
was a guy who kept slipping me books, like Nietzsche, John Paul Sartre, 
and Virginia Woolf. I did a lot of reading in prison, but I was done with 
formal education in the seventh grade. I've been tested many times, and 
I have a mathematical aptitude, but my skills are so low, I find myself 
counting on my fingers like a sharecropper. It must be funny to see. 



counting on my fingers like a ; 



t be funny to see. 



I have a new 



I got caught. It s a crime to run away, so I was arrested. They need 
to label everyone - like you're an arsonist or a thief. I was a P.I.N.S. 
case - a Person In Need of Supervision. They brought me to Woodfield, 
a place where they sort you out until the next place. One option was 
Berkshire Farms. The kids get up at six in morning to do farm work, 
like Boys Town, only very rough. They try to teach kids who never had 
any responsibility. It was me and mostly black kids. I remember having 
a discussion with one of the counselors /jailers. I tried to tell him my 
views, and he went, "No, man, when you get older, you'll be a racist." 
I said, "No, man." He said, "That's what you say now, but that's what 
always happens. You're you, and I'm me. When you get older, you'll 
be completely different." He thought I'd live in the suburbs and be 
invested in American society. Well, he was wrong. 
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Americans have traditionally not 

acknowledged the pulp fiction of 

foreign countries, discounting it 

for various specious and provincial 

reasons. But international pulps 

were as imaginative as the American 

variety and as popular, if not more 

so, in their home countries. This was 

especially true in Russia. The Russian 

pulp industry began in 1907, when the 

first Russian translations of European 

dime novels appeared in Russia, and 

ended in 1933, when the Soviet government 

decreed that all art must be explicitly 

collectivist. In between those years, Russian 

pulp spanned the gamut from ordinary to very 

strange indeed. 
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If American pulps could be said to have an archetypal sequence, it 
would be the Doc Savage stories, about Clark Savage, an American 
raised to be the perfect human. Savage uses his abilities, wealth, and 
talented sidekicks to fight a variety of colorful villains. The archetypal 
Russian pulp sequence is Marietta Shaginian's Mike Thingsmaster 
trilogy, which draws together many of the usual themes of Russian 
popular fiction and, in typical pulp style, heightens the action and 
emotion to make the stories more sensational. The three books - 
Mess-Mend, or Yankee in Petrograde (1923), Lori Len Metallist (1924), 
and Road to Baghdad (1925) - were hugely popular in the Soviet 
Union and inspired unauthorized sequels and films in Russia and 
Germany in 1924, 1925, and 1926. Thingsmaster is a giant, red- 
bearded carpenter and cabinetmaker in Middletown, Connecticut. 



He's also a Communist revolutionary. He forms Mess-Mend, a secret 
international alliance of workers who are dedicated to cleaning up the 
mess left by capitalism and Fascism. Thingsmaster leads Mess-Mend 
against an international conspiracy of capitalist oppressors, led by the 
American multi-millionaire Jack Kressling and his malign henchman, 
Gregorio Cice. Kressling attempts to overthrow the new Communist 
government of Soviet Russia and put in place a corrupt crew of capitalist 
White Russian Guardists, who will control a new Russian monarchy 
and give Kressling virtually complete control of all business ventures 
in Russia. Mike Thingsmaster and Mess-Mend eventually manage to 
defeat Kressling et al. despite the capitalists' possession of advanced 
planes and bombs. 
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Every country had its own archetypal pulp characters and 
sequences, but one element common across cultures was the use of 
real people as the protagonists of stories. Often, these people were 
actors, like Shirley Temple and Charlie Chaplin, but many other 
times, the individuals were famous for other reasons, whether it 
was for invention (Thomas Edison) or for their exploits as circus 
performers (the German Billy Jenkins). While the celebrity culture 
of the Soviet Union was significantly less than in Western 
Europe, one man did reach the fictional heights in 
the Soviet Union that Chaplin reached in Europe: 
Vasily Ivanovich Chapaev (1887-1919), a 
Russian peasant who was decorated three 
times during World War One and, in 



19 17, became a commander for the Bolshevik forces. He died fighting 
the White Army in 1919. In 1923, Dmitri Furmanov turned Chapaev 
into a folk hero in the novel Chapaev, which inspired eighteen years of 
sequels, movies, and board games. The fictional Chapaev is the leader 
of a gang of rough, manly, good-humored Cossacks who are as loyal 
to the Revolution and to Bolshevism as they are to each other. 
Their enemies range from simple White Army enemies 
to incredibly corrupt and decadent capitalists. 
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One very popular subset of these celebrity pulps was the criminal 
celebrity magazine. The rehabilitation of real-life criminals by portraying 
them in fiction as romantic, Robin- Hood style heroes was common 
in the popular literature of the world, and Russia was no exception 
to this. Sofia Ivanovna "Sonya" Bliuvshtein (1846-??) was one of the 
most notorious and colorful criminals in Russia in the 1880s. By 1902, 
she was an inmate on the prison island of Sakhalin, but she remained 
famous enough for the journalist Vlas Doroshevich to fictionalize her 
as Light-Hearted Sonya aka Zolotaia Ruchka (the Golden Hand). Light- 
Hearted Sonya is a femme fatale and master thief, who steals her way in 
fine fashion across Russia, Europe, America, and the Middle East, using 
her wits and the lure of her body to break hearts, steal rubies, escape 
from jail, and give to the poor like a female Robin Hood. 
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Much more unusual was the fictionalization of Evno Azef. Azef 
(1869-1918) was a Russian revolutionary who worked for the anarchist 
Socialist- Revolutionary Party while also acting as a double agent for 
the Russian secret police. The Socialist- Revolutionary Party was one 
of a number of political parties or groups active in Russia in the late 
nineteenth or early twentieth century who used terrorism, specifically 
political assassinations, as a means toward the overthrow of the tsarist 
regime. As a member of the Socialist- Revolutionary Party, Azef helped 
organize several assassinations, including that of Grand Duke Sergius 
Alexandrovich, the uncle of Tsar Alexander III. Azef was exposed as a 
traitor by a Party member in 1909 and became internationally infamous. 
In most countries' popular literature, Azef appeared as a villain, opposing 
Sexton Blake in Britain, Nick Carter in America, and Knut Gribb in 
Norway. But in Russia, Azef appeared as a hero, solving a murder in St. 
Petersburg in the novel Evno Azef, the Anarchist Detective (1909). 
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Villains played an unusual role in most pulps, whether American or 
international. Heroes rather than villains were the focus in these 
stories, but writers usually made their villains more interesting, more 
over-the-top, and more entertaining. One result of this was the villain 
pulp, where the villain was the protagonist. In the United States, villain 
pulps included The Octopus and Doctor Death. Internationally, these 
ranged from the Danish Fyrst Basil (a master thief) to the Italian Satanas 
(hooded master criminal) to the Chinese Yingqiang Dao (a master thief) . 
Russia embraced this trend with vigor. Yakov Protazanov's film Satana 
Likuiushchii (19 17) is set in pastoral Scandinavia, where a fundamentalist, 
fire-breathing, Bible-pounding pastor dominates his community and 
insists that, among other things, his sister-in-law live platonically with 
her husband. A lost traveler arrives at the pastor's house and warps the 
minds of the pastor, his sister-in-law, her husband, and their son with 
sexual suggestions. The pastor discovers that the traveler is Satan but 
is helpless to resist lust, and the pastor seduces his sister-in-law. The 
pair die while making love in a church as lightning strikes the church's 
steeple, causing the church to collapse and crush them both. Years later, 
the woman's son, a famous pianist, begins playing Satan's theme song, 
"Hymn Triumphant," and is transformed by it. He becomes a decadent 
whoremonger. The film ends with the son and Satan sharing a drink. 
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Even more entertaining was Lev Nikulin's Naum Rogozhin (it's normally hard to 
beat Satan for charming villainy, but Rogozhin did it). Rogozhin appeared in the 
movie Krest i Mauzer (1925). Rogozhin is a Catholic vicar who has evil designs on 
humanity, the Russians and the Soviet Union in particular, and will 
stop at nothing to see his plans carried out. He files his nails to sharp 
points, he fathers children with the nuns in his monastery, he beats 
innocents and holds orgies, he engages in pogroms for kicks, and 
he reads pornography. Rogozhin is an anti-Catholic stereotype, one 
found in many eighteenth- and nineteenth-century Gothics, but he is 
outrageous and larger-than-life in his wickedness and was one of the 
most popular and beloved villains in Russian cinema in the twenties. 
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Science fiction was a popular genre, both in the United States, 

which had a number of magazines devoted solely to science 

fiction, and around the world. In Spain, Jose de Elola wrote 

seventeen novels about Mari Pepa, a brilliant inventor 

and space traveler in Seville in the twenty-second 

century; and in China, numerous Utopia, dystopia, and 

future war stories were published until the Japanese 

invasion in the thirties. In the Soviet Union, writers 

took to it both as a way to entertain and as a method for 

making a political statement. Aleksandr Beliayev's Borha 

in Efir (1928) is set in the distant future, at a time when 

Europe, Asia, and Africa are all socialist technological Utopias 

ruled by the Pan-European and Pan-Asiatic Union of Soviet 

Socialist Republics. The Republics are marvels of advanced 

science, including mobile telephones, jet packs, remote-controlled 

tanks, and X-ray binoculars with ranges in the thousands of miles. 

Unfortunately, the Republics are opposed by the vile United States, 

which is ruled by a cabal of corrupt capitalists who have grown fat 

from the blood and toil of the workers - workers who have regressed 

evolutionarily so that they are only capable of functioning at one 

particular spot in a production line. The narrator, a Russian timeslipped 

from the modern era, observes the war, which includes the use of death 

rays and energy shields, between the Republics and the United States. 
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Beliayev was something of an oddity in that he was the first professional 
Russian science fiction writer. He was preceded by other professional Russian 
pulp writers - the first wave of Pinkertonovshchina (Russian pulp detective) 
magazines, in 1907, were so popular that several men and women became full- 
time writers - but only Beliayev gained the imprimatur of the Party, if not the 
majority of Russian literary critics. Nonetheless, Beliayev's work is pure pulp. 
In his The Amphibian Man (1928), the Argentine scientist Dr. Salvator implants 
sharks' gills into a boy, Icthyander, turning him into an amphibian. Icthyander 
leads an idyllic life but falls in love with a local girl, and their love affair ends 
badly. In Ruler of the World (1929), the Soviet engineer Kachinskiy uses his 
mental powers to combat the German Fascist Stierner, who has similar powers 
and wants to conquer the world. A prolonged mental duel follows, with Kachinskiy 
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eventually winning. In Magic Carpet (1927?) and 

The Man Who Doesn't Sleep (1926?), Beliayev 

created a Russian version of the Western science 

fiction cliche, the wacky inventor. In the first novel, 

Professor Wagner decides that it is unjust that 

fleas can leap higher and farther than humans and 

develops an artificial means for humans to jump as 

far and high, proportionally, as fleas. When Wagner 

tries it out, he ends up leaping into the stratosphere. 

In the second novel, he decides that what people really 

need is to be cured of the need to sleep. He develops 

the cure but is kidnapped by wicked German capitalists, 

who steal his cure and use it to dose German workers. 

They double their productivity, but this results in half the 

work force being fired. Wagner alters the formula so that those who 

take his anti-sleep pills fall asleep, and he escapes from Germany and 

returns to the Soviet Union. Beliayev's most popular novel was The Head 

of Professor Dowell (1925), in which Professor Dowell discovers a method 

for reviving the dead. Unfortunately, Dowell's colleague, Professor Kern, 

is evil and insane and yearns for immortality. So Kern kills Dowell and 

revivifies his head. Unfortunately for Kern, Dowell's head doesn't provide all the 

information that Kern needs, so he begins 

raiding the local morgue for more heads. When the 
morgue runs out, he begins harvesting the heads from 
living bodies. Eventually, Kern's former assistant, 
Marie, denounces him, and he is arrested. 
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Beliayev was not, however, the best 
of the Russian pulp writers. That 
honor belongs to Venjamin Kaverin 
1902-1989). Kaverin is better known 
as a literary writer, but during the 
twenties, he produced several short 
stories and novels that combine pulp 
imagination and variety with a superior prose 
style. His Big Game (1925) is a spy thriller 
about the competition between a Russian spy 
and British spy for the testament of the emperor 
of Ethiopia, which is supposed to contain 
extremely valuable information. The top Russian 
agent is the contemplative, melancholy, opium- 
smoking Panaev, while the top British agent is the 
cunning Wood. Wood's ruthlessness and brutality 
eventually triumph over Panaev's compassion and 
humanity. Kaverin' s The Fifth Wanderer (1925) is 
about the apparently insoluble problems faced by 
four men: Faust; Oswald Schwerindoch, a scholar; 
Hanswurst, a charlatan, clown, and puppet-master 
(along with his puppet, Pickleherring); and a 
glazier. They decide to wander the world together 
until they find the solutions to their problems. 
But their wanderings end with them frustrated as 
they discover they are all puppets controlled by a 
mysterious fifth wanderer. 
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In Kaverin's Barrel (1924) the Russian mathematician Reginald 
Stejfors dies. His father and brother hear the reading of his will, 
which reveals the location of a hugely valuable treasure. His 
father, a mathematician, and his brother, a gang leader, both try 
to be the first to gain the treasure. They discover that the treasure 
is the knowledge that all of London, the city and its suburbs, are 
on the inside of a giant wine cask that is rolling along on some 
extradimensional surface. The location of the treasure is the spot 
in London from which the wall of the cask can be seen. The father, 
the brother, and the brother's gang use a large amount of dynamite 
to blow a hole in the side of the cask. They exit the cask, but as they 
do so, the cask rolls on top of them and crushes them. 
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And in Kaverin's Engineer Shvarc (1923), Korchaga, a young Soviet 
mathematician in Petrograd, is visited one night by Shvarc, an 
engineer and a representative of the two-dimensional Country of 
Geometrists. Shvarc is visiting the Soviet Union on a diplomatic 
mission, and he and Korchaga describe each other's 
countries. Before he leaves, Shvarc gives Korchaga 
notes on the Country of Geometrists. But as Korchaga 
reads the notes, he sees that they hint that Shvarc and 
the other coadjutors on the mission are advance scouts of 
a two-dimensional invasion of the Soviet Union. 
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Two of the most popular archetypal pulp icons are zeppelins 
and monkeys. The zeppelin was taken much more seriously in 
the Soviet Union than in America - it played a central role in 
reconnaissance and cargo trips to Siberia - and was correspondingly 
less common in Russian than in American pulps. But monkeys 
were as popular with Russian readers and writers as they were 
with Americans. Animals as a whole were well represented in both 
Russia and America. In Beliayev's Hoity-Toity (1927?), an elephant, 
Hoity-Toity, has a human's brain transplanted into its body, with 
various misadventures ensuing. In Ilya Selvinsky's play Umka the 
White Bear (1933), the polar bear Umka and his tribe are slowly 
converted to Soviet Communism through careful indoctrination. 
But these types of stories most often involved monkeys. In Yevgeni 
Zamyatin's play The African Guest (1929-1930), an African ape 
is converted to Communism. And in Ilya Selvinsky's play Pao- 
Pao (1933), the quintessential Russian pulp, a German scientist 
transplants the upper layer of a human brain into the head of an 
orangutan. The result is Pao-Pao, who has human intelligence and 
who the scientist teaches to become a proper Communist. Pao-Pao 
tries to help his primate brethren in the Moscow Zoo, but they 
reject him, and Pao-Pao is attacked by a gorilla. When a Soviet 
scientist tries to rescue Pao-Pao, the scientist is killed. The play 
ends with Pao-Pao holding up the body of the scientist and asking 
the audience, "Now do you understand the meaning of life?" 
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ILS FRYKDAHL AND HIS NEIGHBOR, TONY, WEST OAKLAND, EARLY NINETIES. 



his picture was taken in the early 90s in West Oakland. Various 
members of Idiot Flesh rehearsed and lived - some of us for many, 
many years - in a space just beyond the bend in the road by those 
railroad tracks. [Longtime collaborator] Dan Rathbun's workshop 
for all his props and homemade instruments was there. We had the 
good fortune of living across the street from this group of brothers 
and cousins who all had fairly absent parents and took to hanging 
around our place a lot. Little Tony, pictured here, was (and I'm sure 
still is) just an amazing character. He's probably six or seven in 
this photo, but you can see he's more the size of a four-year-old. 
Malnourished, for sure. First time he visited, he asked us for some 
cheese. We gave him a lot of cheese. After that he was always 
coming over. Most of the buildings around there were industrial 
factories, belching fumes of burnt aluminum into the air behind the 
house Tony lived in. Theirs was the only [proper] house for blocks 
around- an anomaly from an earlier time. It was busy with people, 



and very friendly for the most part. I really liked Tony's mom, Stella. 
She was a great lady, but an irresponsible mess when it came to 
parenting. Doing crack and drinking. She would go to the store and 
come back with a plastic liter bottle of vodka and a bag of Duplex 
cream cookies, toss those to the kids and take her bottle into the 
house. Tony was the youngest of her eight children. Really brilliant, 
inquisitive, strange little fellow. Often, he seemed more like an old man 
than a child. In spite of the fact that it was a crowded, poor house with 
people doing drugs and drinking a lot, it wasn't a violent place. They 
weren't a bunch of tough, angry kids. Neither was their mom. They all 
had a real sweetness to them. After a while, all of the kids got taken 
away from Stella and were bouncing around a lot of foster homes, but 
we ended up knowing them into their young adulthood. Most of them 
seemed to do pretty well. I haven't seen Tony for years, now... I hope 
he's got a great life and a place of his own somewhere. 
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I am sitting in the bright and lively kitchen of Oakland-based musician 
Nils Frykdahl, wondering how to begin. 

Frykdahl's partner, singer/songwriter Dawn McCarthy, bustles through the house pad 
and baby nappies for their imminent departure on a cross-country rock venue tour. The | 
old daughter, Edda, sits cheerfully in my lap, gnawing on chubby fistfuls of my hair, 
the rich, low baritone voice he's become celebrated for through many years of perforrr 
unclassifiable, adventurous bands. 
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For once, he doesn't have a guitar (or a bass, or a flute, or a drum, or some impossibly c 
positional notes) in his hands. Just a cuppa tea. We're not here to rehearse; we're here 
tape recorder running. Can I even pretend that this is to be a dry, objective interview? N 
folks too well. We've recorded music and toured the country together, sharing meals an 
This hearth sits near the heart of a close-knit, thriving artistic community with greater p ver 
inspire than any other I have known. 

How to begin... 
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Well, first off, congrats on baby Edda, here. 

Yep! Got a little wiggling bundle. So far, she likes the road. 
Faun Fables just did a short trial run touring with her in the 
Winnebago. She slept through the shows, onstage next to us 
in the stroller, more or less. 



You've been on the road touring for several months out 
of the year with various bands pretty consistently since 
'92, when Idiot Flesh first went on the road, right? Living 
the gypsy life. 

Yes. I love it. I do. I know people say it's hard, but it really 
suits me. Having your posse with you, loosely, anarchically 
organized, everybody playing to their strengths, whatever 
those happen to be. When it works out, it's really great. 

I've never seen it work so well as it seems to with Sleepytime. 

Yes. I think that's present in the music we play, as well. 
There's no "what I say goes!" Everyone has this fair-game 
attitude towards everyone else's compositions. Everybody 
writes songs, everybody sings, everybody can get in on 
everybody else's song seedling ideas and mess with them. 
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The band Idiot Flesh started out as Acid Rain, a collegiate psychotropic metal 
party band formed by Frykdahl in his teens with fellow rabblerousers Gene Jun, 
Dan Rathbun, and Chuck Squier (later replaced by Wes Anderson) while they 
all lived at Barrington Hall, an anarchic student co-op at UC Berkeley in the mid- 
eighties. The group dissolved in 1997, but more recently, its four core members 
have regrouped to finish recording their never-completed album. Those who've 
never heard of Idiot Flesh should try to place their chaotic sound, guerilla 
theatrics, and creepy carny clown attire in the context of the eighties and early 
nineties, before Tim Burton's aesthetic got quite so zeitgeisty. While they often 
draw comparisons to Mr. Bungle (and there's merit in that, seeing as both groups 
formed in 1985, wore obfuscating costumes, and displayed frenetic, mathrock/ 
metal/funk shredder chops), Oingo Boingo, Crash Worship, and other unhinged 
California oddballs from that time period, Idiot Flesh and their roving chorus of 
Filthy Rotten Excuse Chickens inhabited a world all their own. Their influences 
ranged from the Residents and Zappa, to SWANS, Magma, and Henry Cow. 
The band's live act, which placed emphasis on audience participation and non- 
sequitur antics, was legendary - the stuff Dadaist wet dreams are made of. 





There's something very rare and special about what you guys 
are able to pull off, what you've been able to sustain for ... 
how long now? 

This summer will be the band's ten-year anniversary. It's 
been a long, slow build. We started going to Europe for the 
first time in '07. That was cool. The ungainly beast of the 
Museum was finally able to cross the water. We dragged all 
our levers and heavy homemade objects along. This spring 
tour we're about to do in the United States was supposed to 
be booked in Europe. But with all of the baby-making in the 
group [Frykdahl and McCarthy, Dan Rathbun and his wife, 
Nieves, bandmates Carla Kihlstedt and Matthias Bossi], we'll 
have to wait and see. 

Where did the name Sleepytime Gorilla Museum come from? 

It was actually just the name of a single piece of public 
spectacle that was put on by a group called the Sleepytime 
Gorilla Press that existed in the early twentieth century. 
They put up advertisements up all around New York: "Free 
Salamander Exhibit." Also, they were giving out free money, 
which wasn't real money. And I think they had some baked 
goods. (These were real baked goods, as far as we know.) 
The Press had drawn a small crowd outside the building, 
and when they opened the doors, everything inside was on 
fire. As it turns out, the Press had planned this fire. The fire 
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Attended to by mournful bandmates, Frykdahl lies on his deathbed on location in Portola 
Redwoods State Park during the Helpless Corpses Enactment film shoot for SGM, 2007. 
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SUCH A GREAT FEELING, REALIZING THAT THE 
WORLD IS LARGER THAN YOU THOUGHT THAT'S 
ONE OF THE MOST WONDERFUL THINGS THAT 
ART CAN DO: MAKE THE WORLD SEEM BIGGER AND 
MORE MYSTERIOUS - BECAUSE IT IS. THE WORLD IS 
VAST AND GIGANTIC AND 
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was the exhibit. That was the first inaugural event of a number of fairly 
indirect public spectacles. These folks also published some of the folios 
of American folk artist John Kane, who inadvertently became aligned 
with their manifesto. He was a large guy, a coal miner capable of feats 
of manual labor. They employed him to that end initially, but then got 
to know him a little better and found out that he was this amazing 
painter who also considered himself a mathematician. He had these 
very singular, sort of Twilight Zone theories about math. He also came 
to believe that people were living in his head. 

He's one of the unofficial patron saints of Sleepytime in a way, right? 

Yeah, he's in our album notes, and his various interests and writings 
have directly or indirectly tied into various themes we've explored. 
As good as it is to wallow in your own ideas and those of your 
contemporaries, I find it's very nice to spend a little time reflecting 
on the thoughts of those who have gone before us. Especially when 
they were so extremely wrong. The Futurists, for instance. There's 
something really honest about their nihilistic love of technology. To 
me, that seems truer to the spirit of technology than more measured 
views of it or any claims that industrialization is part of a sustainable 
economic world. It's not, really. This is an unbelievably rapacious and 
ultimately short-lived civilization. Somehow, the Futurists, in 1909, 
already recognized that, and they embraced it. They basically said, "We 



love our new motorcars. Fuck off! Let's drive them through the museums!" 
Clearly, their vision wasn't one that could be passed on or inherited, and 
they claimed as much: "Younger men, and stronger, will come along and 
knock us down in a few years." Which went along with their whole premise 
about what was great about technology is that it would become "a hygiene 
of the world." 

Brrruuh! Blech! 

Yeah! Of course, sadly, they were right. 

Despite SGM being remarkably hard to define (whether visually, thematically, 
or sonically), people are still eager to pigeonhole the band. You folks have 
been called Futurists in the press, and Dadaists ... even Satanists. What do 
you make of those labels? 

Well, of course, the labels are going to come. The Dadaist comparison is a 
big one, because maybe they think we're not making sense or we wear fancy 
costumes that belie our serious message, [laughs] I think there was actually 
more Dadaism in Idiot Flesh, which was often wacky and silly, very much in 
the spirit of the mock-seriousness of Dadaism. 

Listening to SGM songs, hearing how measured-out and meticulous they are 
in terms of composition and lyrics, I'd have to say it sounds like the band puts a 
lot of calculated effort going into being nonsensical, if indeed that's your aim. 




(centime Gorilla IWugeum 

The five current curators of the Sleepytime Gorilla Museum. From left to right: Dan Rathbun, Nils Frykdahl, 
Matthias Bossi, Michael Mellender, Carla Kihlstedt. According to antiquated lore, SGM first "opened its 
doors to the public in 1916, only to show them a well-managed fire." The collective reformed in 2001 and 
has been relentlessly touring and recording ever since. Their thoughtfully crafted songs contain delicate 
folk, prog, and RIO, elements as well as bone-crushing metal riffs and the occasional funk jam. In addition 
to their more traditional axes, the quintet plays junkyard percussion, obscure antiquated instruments, and 
consternating homemade devices with names like Sledgehammer Dulcimer and Pedal-Action Wiggler. 
This collaboration is definitely a family affair with a very organic, diplomatic, and grassroots approach. For 
however many months out of each year they spend touring the United States, the band's home is a souped- 
up vintage Green Tortoise bus. Cozy wood-paneled sleeping pods, ample seating, and a custom kitchen 
built by band member Dan Rathbun have made resting and cooking meals on the road more feasible. 
Talented friends are often commissioned to create elaborate SGM's stage costumes. On their most recent 
tour last April, the band and their sound engineer, lighting tech, and merch vendor were accompanied by 
Frykdahl's partner, Dawn McCarthy, and their five-month-old daughter, Edda Faun, as well as Rathbun's 
wife, Nieves, and their three-month-old son, Jasper. SGM members Carla Kihlstedt and Matthias Bossi are 
expecting their first child in August. 



No, it's not at all. If you actually spend time with the music, 
Sleepytime, for all of our exterior fancifulness in presentation, falls 
back on quite a few different coherent themes. There are a lot of 
social, sociopolitical, apocalyptic, and environmental themes, and 
then more personal, spiritual ones. For the most part, it's all very 
concrete, very much based on specific historic or personal events. 
Still, for all of our intention to make music that has a stable and 
readable emotional core rather than just being bewildering, we also 
have natural tendencies as a group to enjoy creating musical illusions 
or surprises, [intones solemnly] LIVES TRANSFORMED THROUGH 
THE POWER OF CONFUSING MUSIC. It's a battle between that 
tendency to elaborate on things as we work on them, and our honest 
and sincere aim to make simple, emotionally effective music. 

That duality seems to be present in every project in which you're 
currently involved. Whether you're working with SGM or with Dawn 
in Faun Fables or the Inkboat dance troupe or the Oakland Opera or 
whoever, you seem intent on making songs that are intelligent but 
not sarcastic. Clever but not cynical. 

Yeah. If I saw a review that said this is a very sarcastic, tongue-in- 
cheek send-up of something, I would really cringe at that more than 
just about anything else. That's definitely not the impression I want 
to give off, even for all of our aspects of being entertainers, bringing 
some banter and outfits and flashing lights and malfunctioning 
smoke machines to the live show, [laughs] For me, the music comes 
out of a purely emotional place. It's moments of crisis, generally, 
that spark the actual impetus for a song. Then that can be drawn 
out into months, figuring it out, playing with the band, piecing it 
together with the whole group. Of course, the challenge is to retain 
the vision of that initial crisis. 
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Musician Dawn McCarthy is a dancing, stomping, strumming master storyteller 
with a hair-raisingly haunting voice. Ever since she and Frykdahl first became 
sweethearts a decade ago, he has contributed his talents to her "songtelling" 
project Faun Fables, which McCarthy describes as "her imagination come to 
life in song and theater." McCarthy weighed in on the subject of artistic family: 
"This really is a very special community spirit we all share in. I think sometimes 
brilliant, driven people feel that to make hungry art, they have to be really mean 
and lean. I haven't found that to be true in my experience here. Working and 
living with Nils, being brought into this world when I moved to Oakland from 
New York, I just saw such an extreme, striking example of community, warmth, 
meals being cooked. It felt like falling into big, cozy arms. I think good, creative 
community begets itself. People are drawn to each other. With the dedication 
and intensity they've kept up about making art for years and years now, Nils and 
Dan [Rathbun] have become real cornerstones around here. They've forged an 
ethic and energy that is contagious for everyone who works with them. It draws 
us all towards what we would most like to do." 



Care to discuss the theatrical aspect of what you do, and why 
you're drawn to that? There are definitely dramatic elements to 
all your projects. 

It seems completely natural for me to take the stage and have it be 
theatrical from the get go. Thank my parents for taking me to see 
lots of live theater in little playhouses around the East Bay while I 
was growing up. Also, I have to credit having seen the Residents 
really early on. I was pretty blown away by that. By then, I was 
already working with Dan and Gene. We'd throw these big parties 
at the co-op; we had lights and spectacle, and the audience was fully 
costumed right along with us. These very large, psychedelic parties 
seemed natural to us, even though we were ostensibly a metal band 
at the time, [laughs] Even if the music was cacophonous and dark, we 
liked looking outward and having that sense of levity mixed in. 




You enjoy forging complexity and unexpected combinations in 
performance, it seems. 

It's always such a great feeling, realizing that the world is larger than 
you thought. That's one of the most wonderful things that art can do: 
make the world seem bigger and more mysterious - because it is. The 
world is vast and gigantic and endlessly fascinating. In this age of 
instant information access, that's easy to forget. It can feel like there 
are no unturned corners left in the world, no more arctic zones left to 
explore. People have already explored the depths of the sea. They've 
walked on the moon. Today says you already have everything, all at 
your fingertips, all the time, and that maybe nothing new can happen. 
So when you can do something as simple as go into a nightclub and 
be reminded that you haven't actually thought of or seen everything 
yet, that's glorious. 

What words of encouragement do you have for people craving musical 
collaboration who maybe feel a little isolated and aren't sure where to 
start in terms of building their own community /family? 

Don't just pack up and move to Oakland! [laughs] This worked partly 
because we were working in a place where we had roots already, which 
can happen anywhere, and does all the time. There are new little corners 
of artistic ferment going on around the world at any given time. Also, 
don't be afraid to work really hard for a while, collectively, and work on 
your craft in a very disciplined way. Discipline is not something that a 
lot of alternative culture emphasizes very much. They often favor fast 
results. The spread and strength of something like punk rock, that 
"yes, anyone can do it!" attitude. But with something that's crafted, 
you forge deeper social bonds. Don't be afraid to depend on each other. 
Don't be afraid to be a total geek about your art. Just do it compulsively, 
repeatedly, without any results for a while, and enjoy the process of the 
work itself. To make art in general, I think you have to enjoy the work, 
regardless of whether you have an audience for it right away. 

Please tell the story of the night you first met Dawn! 

Ah! A fateful moment! Idiot Flesh show. Burning Man. 1996. Dawn 
and a lady named Baby Dee, both traveling with the Bindlestiff Circus 
from NYC, were sitting in the audience, up on Dee's ten-foot tricycle. 
[laughs] Baby Dee is Cleveland's finest giant-tricycle-riding tranny 
harpist. She's this tough, sweet, cackling, square-jawed, wonderful 
gal who now oversees a whole crew of big burly men in the Midwest 
who do tree-cutting with chainsaws. When I first saw Dawn, she had 
some cowboy hat on. I remember thinking, "Whoo-eee, lookit that foxy 
cowgirl!" Some drunk jerk started climbing up on the trike. Dee, who 
was wearing a pair of angel wings and some fluffy playa outfit, just 
completely decked this guy. A whole fistfight erupted right in front of 
the stage. Meanwhile, the Idiot Flesh show continued. We had these 
ridiculous inflatable suits, and our Butoh dancers up on tall platforms 
... it was bedlam. Later that day, Dawn came over to our camp, and I 
met her for the first time. A year later, we reunited. 

In NYC, when you were there with Jewlia Eisenberg's group, 
Charming Hostess? 

Yes. Dawn came out to a series of shows. After each one, we blathered 
more and more about madness and death, [laughs] At the time, I was 
going through the wringer in my personal life. Among other things, 
Idiot Flesh was unraveling and my brother [later diagnosed with 
schizophrenia] was in the early throes of really losing his mind. Talking 
about intense morbid stuff was as close to flirtation as I came in those 
days. Little did I know at the time, that stuffs very close to Dawn's heart. 
"Oh, my! Madness and death! He's dreamy!" So we really hit it off. 
[laughs] But I didn't intend to have any further involvement with her ... 

Until you heard her music. 

Until I listened to her cassette tape the night before we left, yeah. 
This amazing tape. Very simple and pure and heartfelt. Direct and 
devastating. I was in tears by the time I got to the end. That really 
closed the deal for me. I rewound it and listened to it again, cried 
some more, and then called her up and asked her out to coffee. It was 
midnight. I was supposed to fly out the next day, back to Oakland. 



But I already knew I had something to learn from this gal, at the very 
least in terms of music. It was so much the opposite of the music I 
was making at that time. Idiot Flesh was very cerebral and musically 
agitated and complicated, and, you know ...Junl Gene and I would bring 
out the clown in each other, in those days quite literally. Bouncing 
off each other in this very hyper, sort of stand-up comedy way. We 
were definitely a band with two front men: Tweedle Dum and Tweedle 
Dee. So hearing Dawn's music was just really what I needed. It was 
a revelation that you could make incredible music with one chord, if 
need be. So stark, so haunting. So pretty much right away, we started 
working on songs together. 

One of the reasons I'm interviewing you specifically is that you're at 
the very center of this large, vibrant community of truly remarkable, 
creative, charismatic yet down-to-earth people. All of you. I've never 
experienced anything like it anywhere else. This is a truly beautiful and 
uncommon mode of life. 

In a lot of ways, I have felt very lucky. This all feels very small and 
personal to me ... a little network that has happened so gradually. Any 
modicum of renown that we have has been built up a couple people 
at a time through a lot of traveling and hard work. There's certainly 
no overnight success element to this group of bands. We're still living 
hand to mouth, working as housepainters and carpenters, cleaning 
up trash, [laughs] But I enjoy that, too - having non-musical sources 
of income. I've actually shied away from doing music I didn't want to 
do in favor of labor jobs. My dad was a housepainter and so was my 
brother. We had a great little crew going when I was a teenager. My 
dad really instilled in me the joy of work without ambition, [laughs] 
It's always been a nice balance to change hats and go from being an 
entertainer to a day laborer. There's a sort of ego morass that can 
open up if you're always in performance mode. It's tough to maintain 
perspective when everywhere you go, every night, it's just all about 
what you're doing. That's a very artificial, unrealistic way to live all 
the time, and addictive, and occasionally crushing. So I'll get home 
from that environment, and within days, I'm back in the dirty, paint- 
spattered coveralls, saying, "Yes, ma'am. No, we'll bolt that down in 
the basement, ma'am. Shore 'nuff! We use only top-quality bolts!" I 
think it's good for me. 

Life is just so interesting, so desperately, painfully intriguing in 
so many different ways. One of the greatest gifts that you can take 
from whatever education you get, wherever you get it from, is to stay 
interested in life. That'll keep you going. 

You're never bored are you? 

Not ever, no. 



ARTICLE/INTERVIEW Meredith Yayanos 



"2>on't be afrafo to toenft on each other, 



DON'T BE AFRAID TO BE A TOTAL GEEK ABOUT YOUR 
WITHOUT ANY RESULTS FOR A WHILE, AND ENJOY 



l ART. JUST DO IT COMPULSIVELY REPEATEDLY 
THE PROCESS OF THE WORK ITSELF." 
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Acid Rain, circa 1987. From left to right: Gene Jun, Dan Rathbun, Chuck Squier, 
and Nils Frykdahl. Photo by Penelope Allman 
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T 1P THCU UCPC P0LyTHC15TS US. Pl0n0THC15T5? 

What if we were all under an occupation? What if there were suicide bombers who were you and me? 
—Ron Moore, page 82 
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"THKE R BITE DUT 
□F THIS. BITCH!" 






, te IUPCRKE CUTTHRDRTS.'a 

late-March '08 episode of BoingBoing TV, the weekly web-based 
video program cu rated and co-hosted by blogger/tech culture 
journalist Xeni Jardin. This particular episode focuses on cupcake- 
shaped electric art cars crafted by Silicon Valley nrrrds and techie 

Burners. Filmed in a ulxl I I T blYLL and accompanied 
by a throbbing funk soundtrack, the experience is half parody, half 
reportage. "The fast, the furious, and the well-iced. That's what it's 
like out here in the mean streets of Berkeley." Jardin affects her best 
seventies exploitation flick narration as muffin-shaped art cars zoom 
down suburban roads: "No one knows your name; all they know is 
your flavor. They wanna force us to be fat-free. They wanna switch 
us to agave nectar. I've got news for you, hippies: it's all about raw 
power and raw sugar for us." Later in the episode, Jardin, decked 
out in a snazzy pink vinyl coat, parks her cupcake car and interviews 
its makers. She's curious about the materials and asks if they ever 
crash. The inventors discuss the free availability of construction 
plans online and the resulting community of "muffineers" who have 
built their own cars based on the schematics. "So they're open- 
source cupcakes," Jardin says with a laugh. 

A week later, the same Xeni Jardin appears in a very different 
episode of BBTV. She's wearing a Skype headset, and Lhakpa 

Kyizom is on the line. ArlUI iN l\lu H I D advocate based 
in India, Kyizom has been speaking to Tibetan monks seeking 
refuge in her hometown of Dharamshala after their monastery 
was ransacked by the Chinese military. According to Kyizom, the 
monks were forced to step on photos of the Dalai Lama before 



being ordered to hold up the photos, along with a Tibetan national 
flag, while being videotaped. She's anxious to relay their story to 
BoingBoing's audience of millions. Jardin is concerned, as well: "So 
you're saying there are reports that Chinese government agents 
are going into monasteries and, at gunpoint, staging media that 
could then be used to argue that the Dalai Lama is organizing what 

amounts to I LIvlvUlxl J I or insurgent activity there?" Just 
a week before, this same reporter was jovially driving a cupcake. 

The bLHrvDlAll I LHINu could easily come off as jarring, 
perhaps flippant or dismissive. Somehow, in this format, with Jardin 
at the helm, it never feels that way. Jardin's blogcentric ability to 
turn on a dime and take her audience with her, week to week, from 
playful video art to human rights reportage and back again, is what 
makes Jardin compelling and BBTV so emblematic of the way we 
absorb news and culture today. 
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thousand eight was a busy year for 
Jardin. She floated in zero gravity and met Buzz Aldrin; toured David 
Byrne's sound installation, "Playing the Building"; recited poignant 
poetry composed from spam from her inbox; 

DEEP-FRIED H EELLPHDNE: showed us how 

to take a steam bath in a Guatemalan village; and witnessed the 
unveiling of Virgin Galactic's first spaceship. 



caught up with 




CDILHDU5E 

Jardin 

in early '09 to discuss her first year as producer for a web show 



UNLIKE RNY OTHER. 
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RMDNG HER MHNY NDTRBLE RCHIEVEMENT5. . 
JRRDIN 15 CREDITED R5 INVENTOR 

THE UNIEDRN EHREER". 

a blog post containing a picture of a unicorn to serve as antidote for a particularly gross or horrific preceding post. The unicorn chaser 
was first implemented in August, 2003, after BoingBoing co-editor Mark Frauenfelder posted a photo of his scabby, oozing skin sore in 
an attempt to,get readers to diagnose it. Jardin bumped the post down with a picture of two unicorns' tenderly nuzzling. "And now, we 
pause for a Unicorn Moment." 





I picture you as this platinum blur. How do you 
make time for everything that you're able to 
accomplish? 

I don't do much other than the stuff that I 
love, and the stuff that I love is also my work, 
so there's not a lot of noise in my life beyond 
that. If all you're doing in life is creative work 
that you love, and that's exposed to the rest 
of the world, maybe you look a little busier 
than you are. 

Has it been difficult to keep that energy up, 
working on BoingBoing TV? 

The only way for us to learn how to make this 

video project really be a true reflection of 

the spirit of BoingBoing was to work like 

dogs at it every single day, for more than 

a year. We launched in October of 2007, 

and every single day of my life since 

the launch has been either completely 

devoted to figuring out what it is and 

what it needs to be, or partially committed 

to that. You guys know ... launching a 

magazine. The only way to really know 

what it needs to be is to work harder at it 

than anyone will ever appreciate or know. It 

has to be in your blood all the time. 

It's the first thing we think about when we 
wake up, the last thing ... 

Yep. It's the same for me, too. So, some of what 

we intend to do is figure out how this project can 

reflect the full diverse array of interests that each 

of the voices in BoingBoing has, and another part 

is to figure out how to do this more adventurously and more immersively 

while keeping the cost of the production down. We've always done a 

ridiculously cheap production. 
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15 5DMEWHERE IN BETWEEN. 
LITERRLLY. H EDNVER5RTIDN RMDNG 
FRIEND5 RND R MEDIR EXPERIENEE." 



You guys stayed in the black, right? 

We stayed in the black the entire time; it was a modest profit at the end of 
the year. We didn't create BoingBoing TV for the sole purpose of making 
money. A lot of people around us were saying, "You should go into 
online video because you'll get rich." These networks were coming to 
us, saying they'd like to launch a reality show with us. BoingBoing itself 
wasn't launched as a business. And while we are very much a business 
now - and this is how I sustain myself and my family, and that's how 
my partners do, as well - we're not like other online businesses that see 
a market opportunity or keywords that are doing really well in SEO and 
say, "We should launch a business around that." We launch projects 
when there's something that obsesses us and when we know that we 
have potential friends, partners, and collaborators who we'd feel really 
good about working with. So it's about the right people and the right 
ideas, and it's something that we'd do for free. 



How many of you are there? 

Full-time in the studio every day, there are three of us. I'm the host 
and executive producer of the show. We have a full-time producer, 
and we have a full-time editor. Earlier in 2008, we were working 
with two editors, both extremely talented guys. And there's a 
creative adviser who we work with in the jungles of South America. 
We are video conferencing with him all the time. And, of course, 
we are working with my BoingBoing co-editors to involve them as 
talent and as contributors. 

You're covering some really intense happenings in Tibet, Africa, 

and Central America, and balancing that coverage out with plenty 

of goofy stuff, too. I see younger generations having a completely 

different relationship to the world around them, and to media. Part 

of that is how fluid communication has become. BoingBoing is 

definitely one of the best examples out there of that new way of 

thinking, that new mode of processing information. 

I think BoingBoing is precious to each of us who are part of it for a 

number of reasons, and one of the reasons is that it's still very punk, 

very DIY, very close to the ground. Certainly there have been many 

temptations to agree to do things that would be easy in terms of 

funding. We agonized over that before we took the very 

first ad; we thought that any money at all would 

somehow prostitute what we were doing. 

BoingBoing is a reaction to the information 

culture that exists commercially, and 

there have always been BoingBoings, 

whether it was the forties or the fifties 

or the sixties or now. I hope that we 

are able to preserve that same kind 

of truthfulness and imperfection 

and humanity. That's where I hope 

we go, and I think that wherever 

it is that we go, people will want 

that. They will want that authentic 

ring of conversation somewhere in 

their experience of the world. It's 

somewhere in between, literally, a 

conversation among friends and a 

media experience. Maybe ten years 

from now, we'll have the right word 

for it. I'm not really concerned 

now with having the right word 

for it; I'm just delighted that we're 

able to do it. 

Have you ever made a blog post that 
you later regretted making? 

At least once a day! [laughs] Looking back 

to the archives in 2003 and 2004, I wish 

that I could erase most of them, if only 

because my writing style was so sloppy! I 

blogged about stuff I don't really care about 

now. We're people, and we don't blog about 

the things our editors assign to us because we 

don't have editors. We don't even know what 

the other editors are going to post until it's up. So, definitely. When 

there's this kind of ambient pressure to post a lot every day, all the 

time, three or four years later, you're going to go back and say, "The 

fuck was I thinking? I don't care about that anymore. Why did I 

post nine hundred things about Bluetooth dildos?" 

What are some of the most important and memorable interviews 
you've conducted? 

Some of them we haven't aired yet. One was with a man in 
Guatemala whose daughter was one of the thousands of victims 
of what is known as femicide there: sexually violent murders 
of women, kind of like what's happening in Ciudad Juarez. It's 
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tied to narco-trafficking and also to the impunity of the fractured 
paramilitary leftovers from the civil war. Thousands and thousands 
of women died there, and maybe three cases have been prosecuted, 
with no convictions. So this man ... his beautiful, beautiful daughter 
was raped and murdered, and he fought single-handedly to have some 
semblance of an investigation into her case. He was a one-man army 
against the system. And in doing this, he put his life and the lives of his 
surviving family members in danger. I remember we went to his home 
and saw his pictures of his daughter and her personal belongings, 
and her cat was climbing on me when we were interviewing her dad. 
Incredibly sad, but he refused to give up. Some of the authorities in 
the case told him, after they looked at her corpse, "Well, look, she had 
red nail polish on and she had a pierced navel, so obviously she was a 
whore, and we're not going to pursue this." Stories like that. I couldn't 
get the network that I was working for at the time to air that because 
there wasn't an obvious technology angle. 



Another piece that we haven't aired yet, which I hope to in the next few 
years, is about a substitute teacher in America named Julie Amaro. She 
showed up in class, and there were some boys looking at a computer 
in the classroom, kind of giggling, and she realized they were looking 
at some sort of sexual material. Long story short, some kids went 
home and told their parents, their parents freaked out, the rumor 
mill went wild, and she got accused of showing kids pornography in 
class - when she had, in fact, begged for this school superintendant 
to get the IT guys to come down, saying, "There's a problem; the 
computer is infected with malware." She didn't know anything about 
the Internet. She didn't even know the word malware, but that's 
what was happening. For years, she had to fight them. She and 
her husband went broke trying to battle this legally. It was a 
small town, and they completely abused her, and she ended up 
losing her teaching credentials and agreeing to a misdemeanor 
charge just so that she could have the case dropped three years 
later. She had a miscarriage; she had all these health problems 
because of the stress. 



absolutely true; it was demonstratively true. The question wasn't "Is 
this made up?" It was "What do we do with this?" When you can't say 
the words cock ring, where are you going to go? 

Sometimes, wading in the comments thread is like being in a cesspool. 
It's really amazing that you guys have been able to remain so positive 
in the face of that level of scorn. Obviously, you also have people who 
are making really beautiful, articulate, involved comments, but what 
coping mechanisms have you developed to deal with the crappy ones? 
The audience interaction on BoingBoing is simultaneously one of the 
most important things to us and one of the most problematic things. 
The most important weapon we have is the people and the fact that 
we have the inspired, dedicated team of moderators who are in there. 
You know, Los Angeles Police Chief Bill Bratton, he has this approach 
to crime fighting - he did this first in New York City - where you 
clean up tagging, you clean up trash in the streets, you clean up the 
trappings of crime in addition to attacking crime itself. Trolls are not 
criminals; they're not raping and murdering anybody (in the comment 
threads, anyway), but the fact that you have someone in there who's 
saying, "I expect you to be civil, and I am going to remove all your 
vowels or unpublish your comment if you act like a dick," that has a 
greater effect beyond the immediate offensive comment. That's very 
good, but I still know that a disproportionate amount of the comments 
that actually get posted are from people expressing something sort of 
cranky or antisocial. A lot of the kind of people who interact with the 
blog with a sense of goodwill and interesting ideas, they tend to be 
quieter. I don't know why that is. 
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Awful. Well, there's a tech angle there. 

There's a tech angle there, but again, nobody is covering this 
story nationally. It was covered in the local paper, and some 
of the blogs gave it a little bit of attention. I think that just as 
BoingBoing is seen as kind of the underdog to many, I'd like for 
us to be able to give voices to the underdog. 
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There's definitely an honesty and fearlessness to a lot of your 
coverage. I don't know if it was BoingBoing who broke the story, but 
I know that was the first place I heard that Karl Rove's dad had, like, 
a hundred cock rings. 

Yes! That was amazing! Somebody told us later that someone asked 
Karl Rove at a press conference if he had ever read BoingBoing, and 
he said, "I don't know what you're talking about." I mean, there was 
some amount of conflict over that piece. People approached me and 
my partners and gave us a hard time over that and said, "Look, you are 
making fun of his father or somehow saying that it's wrong." I think 
the point for me - and I think my partners will agree with this as 
well - is that it just shows how wrong-headed it is for anyone to try to 
prevent people from being as eccentric and weird and non-conformist 
as they want to be. His dad was a complicated guy who was into stuff 
that some people wouldn't understand, but people who knew him, 
who came out to us with their stories of that, said that he was an 
incredibly sweet, kind, generous man who happened to have an awful 
lot of genital piercings. I love the fact that we were able to publish 
that. And to the guy who I'm in touch with at CNN, I was like, "Why 
aren't you guys doing anything with this?" He was like, "We can't! We 
absolutely can't!" Well, we can, and I think it's great. 

There's the fluidity I'm talking about, the fact that you can slip that 
kind of thing under the wire. 

I'm still surprised that that story kind of never went anywhere! We 
had people from the New York Times contacting us about it, and it was 



In our own small way, we've seen that as well. 

I've met people who became very, very close friends or important 
parts of my life through the comments. Siege [photographer Clayton 
James Cubitt] - I met him through the comments. Many story ideas 
or people who've donated computers or equipment to the non-profit in 
Guatemala - a lot of cool things have come out of that for us, and it's 
definitely a community. It's not just a matter of "Am I getting enough 
ego strokes?" And I've gladly toughened up and just dealt with the fact 
that some people are going to say nasty stuff. When BoingBoing first 
became mega-popular and the press was treating me as this kind of 
weirdo celebrity for the first time, I had my first taste of freaky, crazy, 
bad stalker guys. 

Mouth-breathers, yeah. 

It was frightening in the beginning. 

I would get a gun! I would totally get a gun. 

I did. I did. 

Really? 

It's less frightening now. Maybe part of the reason why that's changed 
is that the nature of my work has changed a little. But any time there's 
an episode of the show that features me on camera, there's always 
going to be comments that come through where people are saying I 
look like a dude, or, you know, they want to fuck me, or they don't 
want to fuck me. It's like, guys, come on. Now, it doesn't ruin my day; 
it's just a pain. 




You did go through a phase where it bothered you? 

Oh yeah, sure. Look, you just get over it. There are really much bigger, 
harder things in the world to worry about than whether or not some 
stranger wants to fuck you. 

[laughs] Well, when you put it that way ... 

No, really. Every woman, particularly those who appear on the Internet, 
either in a visibly physical way or as a writer, is going to get that. It's 
just going to happen. So either you rent space to that or you don't. 
And if you toughen up and just block it out - other than obvious safety 
precautions - you'll get a lot more stuff done. 

You were once a teenage runaway, squatting in various places while 
you attended school. How does that work? You have school, you have 
teachers, you're homeless ... 

A couple of the teachers really served as mentors and protectors. One 
of them was also my teacher when I was in kindergarten, so she knew 
my family history and knew who I was as a person and really ... I don't 
want to say anything that would put her in legal jeopardy, but she tried 
to make sure that I could stay in the school, even when other people, 
had they known the extent of the situation, would' ve said that I ought 
to be in foster care or something like that. I credit her in no small part 
for a) the fact that I'm still alive, and b) giving me that little bit of 
support, a little nudge to say, "It's okay for you to be exactly who you 
are, and there's some kind of life out there for exactly what you want to 
be." It was very, very important. 

If everyone had one of those teachers at some point in life, the world 
would be a better place. 

There was another one of my classmates ... you know, Richmond is 
a very conservative town, and here was this young man who wanted 
gender reassignment. It's hard for me to articulate exactly how 
conservative and hostile the environment in that town generally was, 
and there was just one teacher who said to him, "It's cool; it's all 
right." I know that this person is still alive today, and I suspect that 
part of the reason why this person did not end up a teenage suicide 
casualty is that sometimes it just takes a simple expression of support 
and acceptance. I recently went to a taping off with a couple of my 
BoingBoing buddies, and we met Drew Carey, who is a lovely person. 
He said something that I will never forget, something he learned in 
his acting study. I'm going to botch this quote, but it was something 
along the lines of "People who don't try to stifle parts of who they 
are tend to be the people we define as 'charismatic,' because they're 
not using their energy to create this appearance of something that 
they're not or subdue something about themselves. All of their energy 
is coming out with no interruption, and that is part of what we tend 
to call charisma." The unashamed weirdos are the ones who are most 
interesting. So, that one teacher in high school allowed me to learn 
that it was completely okay for me to be freak, as long as I didn't kill 
myself in the process. And ... I did not! 



You turned out all right! 












INTERVIEW Meredith Yayanos / Nadya Lev 

ILLUSTRATIONS Jason Levesque 

PHOTOGRAPHY Clayton Cubitt 
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EGO ASSASSIN • EGO-ASSASSIN.COM 

Latex clothing for heroing and villainy. Coilhouse reader promo 

code: C0IL9. 15% off. expires Oct 31/09. 




ASHES AND EMPIRES • ASHESANDEMPIRES.COM 
Darkly elegant accessories for the discerning retrofuturist. 




RIVET GALLERY • RIVETGALLERY.COM 

Designer vinyl toys, DIY art toys, and plush. Original art and 

prints by pop-surreal, lowbrow, and underground artists. 




0UR0B0R0S PRESS • B00KARTS.ORG 
Purveyors of Arcane Tomes. Grimoires. Alchemy & Hermetic Phi- 
losophy Fine Esoteric Book Arts for your Library & Laboratory. 




CYBEROPTIXTIELAB • CYBER0PTIX.COM 

The original "Ties that Don't Suck." Introducing the Skeletie. 

New for grown-up goths! 




GLOOMTH&THE CULT OF MELANCHOLY • GL00MTH.COM 
Modern mourning attire & romantic frill for decadent souls. 



CREATING AND DESTROYING 
^ND CREATING AND DESTROYING, 





ADORNMENTS FOR TARTS • AD0RNMENTSF0RTARTS.COM 
Handmade silk and velvet neo-Victorian beaded ribbon chokers, 
cuffs, and earrings with a whisper of burlesque/circus sensibility. 




BITCHCRAFT • WWW.BITCHCRAFT.CA 

Cute, dark and sexy designs with a whimsical flare, hand 

printed on t-shrits. underwear, dresses and more... 




SASSY MONKEY MEDIA • SASSYM0NKEYMEDIA.COM 
Devising Captivating Aetherweb Destinations - featuring The 
Great Handcar Regatta & Krank-Boom-Clank. 




BETH ROBINSON'S STRANGE DOLLS • STRANGEDOLLS.NET 
Art dolls. 




MACHINEKUNT RECORDS • MACHINEKUNT.COM 

A new record label for female electronic musicians. The next 

step of evolution. Are you machineKUNT? 
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Carina n^^v^ychkova's ball- jointed porcelain dolls are exquisitely crafted, but it isn't 
her extraordinary technical skill alone that sets the work apart ... it's her sorcerous devotion. Deeply 
sensual, flush and rouged and glistening, these dolls are uncanny fetish objects; they truly do seem 
enchanted. Indeed, their narratives are informed by the Siberian-born/Vancouver-based creator's in- 
terest in fairy tales and folklore - never a sterilized Disney version, but rather the Grimm stuff. "What 
interests me most about fairy tales is the implicit and often explicit violence that lies just beneath the 
surface of the magic." The most elaborately costumed figures, with their hand-embroidered gowns 
and bejeweled headpieces, take Bychkova upward of four hundred hours to complete. Many convey 
a sense of intense longing or rapture. Some bear festering wounds. Each one is anatomically correct 
down to the last detail. 



You were very young when you began creating your own dolls. What 
moved you to start? 

I think the main reason I began making my own dolls as a child was 
a lack of nice toys. That simple. I wasn't satisfied with the dolls I had, 
which were boring and unimaginative, so I decided to do something 
about it. Even before I became preoccupied with designing dolls at aged 
six or seven, I loved taking appliances and other objects apart to see 
how they worked. Whenever something went broken or missing in my 
house, I was always the primary suspect. 

Do you remember the first doll (or any crafted object) that really 
enchanted you as a child? 

As I child, I read a lot and looked at things a lot, but seeing Barbie for 
the first time had a profound effect on my life. My perception of dolls 
was completely changed when I saw my first Barbie commercial at the 
age of seven. She was just so different from all the other Soviet Era toys 
- so womanly, willowy, and developed. She captured my imagination 
and gave me a focus. Being unable to have her, I embarked on a quest 
of making something like her to play with. Eventually, I decided that I 
wanted to make something even better than Barbie. 

Porcelain must be a deeply satisfying medium to work in, as well as 
challenging. 

It's a love/hate relationship, and I usually experience both feelings 
simultaneously. I think I might actually hate it most of the time, because 
it's such a finicky, high-maintenance material. But on the other hand, 
it produces such incredible results! The thing is, porcelain is a fine-art 
medium, not really suitable for mass production. The incredible qualities 



- silk finish, delicate transparency, and high-quality appearance - 
can only be brought out through a lengthy and meticulous hand- 
finishing process. Making a ball- jointed porcelain doll requires so 
many different steps that it drives me crazy sometimes. There are 
days when I just don't have the patience for it. But apparently the 
results are worth the labor for me, because here I am, still doing it. 

Are you a very tactile person? What textures do you most enjoy 
working with? 

I am an extremely tactile person, and I love to interact with and 
handle all kinds of textures. In fact, touching something is just as 
important as looking at it. A lot of times, it helps me see things 
clearly. You know how babies always need to put pretty much any 
object they come across in their mouths to identify it and learn 
about it? Well, I'm kind of like that. If I see something beautiful, 
I compulsively need to touch it to know what to do with it. The joy 
of my work comes from handling materials. Designing things on 
paper alone is not enough. I need to make what I design. 

As mythic and elaborate as your vision is, the medium is also 
very humanizing. Dolls are meant to be touched, held, played 
with. Do you encourage others to play with them? (Carefully, even 
reverently, of course!) 

My dolls are designed and made for playing and handling. Interaction 
is very important to me. I've worked really hard to make my dolls as 
articulate and as expressive as possible without sacrificing too much 
of the body aesthetic, in order to maximize the degree of interaction 
their owners can have with them. Porcelain may seem like an odd 
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choice to people since everything is made of plastic these days, but that's 
because they don't realize how strong it actually is. 

You've said that you have mixed feelings about your college experience, 
and you had to go outside of the curriculum to learn many of the 
practical, professional skills you use today. What advice would you give 
to other young aspiring artists /artisans? 

Here is what seemed to work for me: go to art school and get a BFA. 
Experiment a lot. Conduct independent research. Identify exactly what 
you want to do and which direction to take with your art. Then commit 
enormous amounts of time and resources towards developing and 
specializing your niche. If you want to achieve your goals, be prepared 
to sacrifice much of socializing with friends in favor of hard work and 
much of your spare income on supplies. Remember that first you have to 
invest in order to generate returns. Never get too comfortable with what 
you know, and always strive to learn more to enhance your expertise. At 
all times remember this: no risk, no innovation. Take calculated risks. 




Alice 



I SEE SOMETHING BEAUTIFUL, 

I comtol^\^y^eed to touch rr to know 

WHAT TO DO WITH IT. 



The words gratuitously shocking showed up in one recent article on your 
work. How do you respond to that? 

I would respond to that by saying thank you. There needs to be a certain 
degree of polarity in the general opinion of an artist's work. I consider it 
a compliment that my work seems to generate either very strong positive 
or very strong negative reactions from the viewer. 

Who are your mentors? 

My parents are my mentors, especially my father. They didn't teach me 
how to make ball- jointed dolls or work with porcelain, but they gave me 
the attention and a set of skills to accomplish the things I aspired to do. 
They always urged me to be mentally active and provided the stimuli for 
thought and creativity. They are still involved in my life and my growth 
as an artist, and I never hesitate to turn to them for advice when I feel 
I need counsel. 

There are several artists who inspire me a great deal and from whose work 
I derive and adapt some elements that comprise mine. I consider them 
to be sort of indirect mentors. Almost all of these artists are illustrators 
or painters, and a lot of them are dead: Sulamith Wulfing, Martha Arm- 
strong-Hand, Karl Faberge, Kay Nielson, Alphonse Mucha, John William 
Waterhouse, William Morrison, Alan Lee, and James Christensen. 

What stories are you looking forward to telling in the future? 

There are so many stories to tell and dolls to make! I've wanted to do The 
Picture of Dorian Grey for several years now. Perhaps this year I'll finally 
get around to it. 



INTERVIEW Meredith Yayanos 
PHOTOGRAPHY Marina Bychkova and Chad Isley 
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Cinderella: Cast sterling silver corset, shoes, and hair ornaments. Dress skirt crafted from Indian sari. Hair made with natural silk fiber. 
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Resignation: "Most dolls, though they try to imitate human form, 
are sterilized through a complete removal of sex organs. I don't 
knowwhy there is so much fear and shame associated with human 
sexuality. Every Barbie needs to have a vagina. Every Ken needs a 
penis. I think it's time that dolls leave the realm of tea parties and 
innocence and address some important issues." (Marina Bychkova, 
in a 2006 interview for Pixelsurgeon.) 
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Sapphire: Porcelain, ball-jointed. Thirteen and one-half inches tall. 
China paint and body blush. Natural mohair/silk. Steel springs. 
Leather joint lining 
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Cixi, Dowager Empress of China, 2009: "This is my portrait of Cixi in her youth, as a beautiful concubine chosen for Emperor Xianfeng's bed. She 
doesn't yet know that she will become the most powerful woman in China, but her eyes are secretly shining with the expectation of great change 
in her life. The center headpiece is made from an antique Chinese hairpin from Qing Dynasty, the same time period as the Dowager Empress Cixi 
herself. The intricately interlacing silver [is] decorated with blue Kingfisher feathers. I hunted this piece down in an antique shop and held it for a long 
time, admiring its delicacy and wondering whose hair it adorned a hundred years ago." 
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the silver birches of a dark Russian forest. Antlers, skulls, ink-black 
blood, wood grain, scissors, lace, and entrails gracefully merge in 
Zouravliov's stark line drawings to create an endless waltz between 
the exquisite and the grotesque. The images reflect Zouravliov's many 
different moods: "When I'm extremely unhappy, I find solace in my 
work; when I'm in love, my work becomes a celebration; and during 
quiet, contemplative moments, it turns into a form of meditation." 

Considering his background, it's easy to see why his work displays such 
depth. The son of a painter and an art teacher, Zouravliov comes from 
the last generation of children raised behind the Iron Curtain. He grew 
up in a provincial Russian town, where bookshops, gardens, and antique 
arcades captured his imagination as much as the folklore and classic art 
from which he draws his inspiration. By the time Zouravliov reached 
his teens, he was exhibiting his work in art galleries from Paris to Berlin. 
Hailed as a child prodigy, Zouravliov became a source of fascination for 
other contemporary artists many years his senior. "When I was about 
thirteen, I was invited back to the house of a certain famous painter 
after an exhibition in Moscow," recalls Zouravliov. "We were standing 
in his huge library, and he asked me to show him and his friends my 
portfolio. They were looking at my work, shaking their heads, saying, 
'This is from the devil!'" 

Given that such things dark and lush tend to be the province of sinners, 
perhaps these early critics were right in their assertion. If so, what a 
beautiful hell awaits us. 



INTRODUCTION Nadya Lev / Rachel Foster 
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RON MOORE EXPLAINS HIMSEI 





Real pieces of work. That's the 
phrase that comes to mind when 
considering most characters on series- 
creator Ron Moore's Battlestar Galactica, 
right down to the minor players -from the 
grumbling ship doctor who chain-smokes 
in front of his terminally ill patients to the 
president who tries to steal an election 
to remain in power (while we root for 
her all the way). During its five-year run, 
the brooding, post-apocalyptic tale of 
human survival in space mirrored current 
events by delving into such themes as 
reproductive rights, secret tribunals, and 
suicide bombers. No character was truly 
good or bad - all had their issues. 

But piece of work doesn't always 
have a bad connotation. As Shakespeare 
once wrote, "What a piece of work is a 
man! How noble in reason! How infinite 
in faculty!" How infinite, indeed? This 
appears to be the central question of 
Ron Moore's new show, Caprica, in 
which a teenage girl codes her synaptic 
patterns and memories into an Al replica 
of herself before perishing in the real 
world. 

And what a piece of work is Ron 
Moore. When show producers asked 
him to lighten up the tone on BSG, 
suggesting that he kick off an episode 
with a birthday party, he famously 
responded by writing an opening scene 
in which a group of crewmen, drunkenly 
celebrating a pilot's one thousandth 
landing, get blown to smithereens by an 
errant explosive. Why does he put his 
characters through such hell? Coilhouse 
caught up with the writer/producer at 
his NBC office to get some answers. 




BSG is renowned for its moral quandaries. Was 
there any particular compromising situation that 
you wanted to put someone in but never got the 
chance to? 

I don't know if there's too many of those that we 
haven't done by this point. If we thought of them, 
we did them. If there was some way to really screw 
up a character, or someplace to really put 'em under 
a vice, generally we would go there. 

Do you have any really huge regrets when it comes 
to that show, anything you wish you'd been able to 
accomplish? 

I have regrets; I don't know if I have any huge regrets. 
I think Lee and Dualla's relationship was rushed. We 
didn't really develop that relationship in a satisfying 
way. I think that I didn't get a clear handle on Lee 
Adama's character early enough. I kind of zigged 
and zagged and tried different things as I was trying 
to figure out the way he fit into the structure overall. 
As a result, it wasn't until we moved him out of the 
cockpit and into the political world in this last season 
that it all came together, and so the character came 
into focus late. I think those are probably the two big 
regrets. Yeah, there are quibbles here and there. I've 
gone on record saying that "Black Market" wasn't a 
very good episode, or "Sacrifice." You always try to 
make the best show you can, and sometimes you're 
\just wrong, and sometimes it doesn't work out the 
^ay you want it to, but I think that overall, I'm really 
ppy with our batting average. 

Are fou concerned with being tied to the Battlestar 
unrverse long-term, or will Caprica be the last time 
you visitNthat world? 

I wasn't anticipating there being a Caprica, so you 
never kkow\l'm happy to be doing more of it. If you 
asked the, question a year ago, I probably would've 
had a different^ answer. Caprica didn't look like it 
was ever going tt> happen, and I was ready to leave 
and not haveVt continue in any way, and then when 
they finally di& piclcdt up, I actually felt very happy. 
There are still more\ales to tell in this particular 
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rica or does it feel more 
ive all this experience 



Are you as excited al 
mechanical now thai 
under your belt? 

If anything, I'm a HttleXintimiUated by it, because 
Galactica had a lot of qualities mat made it easier 
to tell as a story. You have met apocalypse, to 
start with; you have the faVt that mankind's very 
existence hangs in the balance week after the week. 




'I don't think of myself a 



The Cylons can always show up and^blow the^shit 
out of things. People die constantly .V There's sm 
innate jeopardy to the show, an actionYadventur 
component that really makes it a rollercoaster ride. 
With Caprica, we deliberately set out to no\ do any 
of those things. Caprica is going to be a character 
drama that happens to be on this other planet. It's 
not going to go into space very often, if at all. There 
are no Cylon attacks, ever. It's really about a society 
flying apart at the seams. It's a really human stoi 
and that's a bigger challenge. I approached it with a x 




fair amount of "Okay, we really have to get our game together on this; it's not as simple as 
repeating some of the patterns that we've done in the past." Caprica is also hampered by 
the fact that Galactica set a very high bar for what's expected of it. When we did Battlestar 
Galactica, we were only compared to the old show, which was a very low bar to step over, 
and we always sort of came out of that comparison smelling like roses. This time around, 
everyone is going to compare Caprica to Battlestar, and that's going to be tougher. 

Is there anything about science fiction that appeals to you most? I know that you wrote 
for Carnivale in the past, but now, do you think you might stick with this genre? 

I don't think of myself as a science fiction writer, which is the great irony of my career 
at this point. I just started in the genre, and I've kept working there in these projects; 
they either come to me or I come up with ideas. I like it because the canvas is just 
broader. I can think in bigger terms; I can create entire universes and concepts and play 



science fiction 



/hich it 



with politics and history. I'm attracted to it because I can change more of the puzzle 
pieces on the table. I can shift things around. I can say, "What if they were polytheists vs. 
monotheists? What if we were under an occupation? What if there were suicide bombers 
who were you and me?" I can do all these kinds of allegories to contemporary things in 
society without getting hamstrung about "Well, did the Republicans really say that? Is 

lat really what Al-Qaeda is about?" I don't have to play that game; I can play my own 

ame, and I do find that very, very fulfilling. 

WilMie metal Cylons ever have human voices? 

Oh, will they ever talk? Uh, no, they won't, [laughs] (Ron Moore lied to us! They totally talk 
in the Caprica pilot, and even say some interesting things. - Ed) 





Are you a very spiritual person? Do you believe in God? 

I'm fairly agnostit at this point. I was raised Roman Catholic, and 
now I'm a recovering Catholic. I sort of dabbled in various Eastern 
philosophies, whichVtill fascinate me both on a philosophical level 
and on a spiritual levek There are concepts that seem to have a certain 
truth to them, but at the same time, I have a deep sense that I have 
no idea what this is all about and why we're all here, where this is all 
going. Except I do sort ofYeel the need to find an answer, to think 
about it, to ask the existential questions "Why are we here? What's it 
all about? What does this all xnean?" and so I think those questions 
continually work their ways intxs my scripts. 

Have you thought about writing a iiovel? 

I have, actually ... years ago, about maybe 
seven years ago at this point. I had ansidea 
for a novel, and I told myself, "I'm going 
to write this novel in my spare time. r\Q 
do the show, and on the weekends, I'm 
going start this novel." And I found it N 
surprisingly difficult. Much more difficult 
than I anticipated. You know, in television, 
I'm writing a blueprint for a production. 
I'm writing dialogue and character and all 
this, but by and large, what's on the page 
is really a blueprint - it's for the director. 
When I started writing prose, I found that 
I could get maybe through one page a day, 
and with a teleplay, I can get through about 
ten a day. And I realized that it was just a 
very different muscle, it was a different 
way of writing. The reader is different, you 
know. I'm engaging you in this story, I'm 
bringing you into a world, and the sound 
of my voice on the page has to constantly 
be taking you someplace and letting you 
lose yourself in this story. A script is just a 
different animal, and so I quickly realized 
that if I were going to write a novel, I 
needed some serious time to work out the 
voice of the material. I set it aside and said, 
"I have to tackle this when I've got some 
serious time off." 

What do you think is your strongest creative 
talent, and what is one creative talent that 
you wish you could develop more? 

I think probably one of my strongest talents 

would be having a vision of something. 

Here's what we're going to do in this 

episode. Here's what this show is about. 

Here's this world. I can create the world 

in my head and understand how pieces 

interrelate to one another, in the way that 

Battlestar kind of does: what the logic of the 

system is, what the history of the colonies 

is, why the battlestar looks that way, what 

they would do in this circumstance, and 

how their government operates. I can 

assemble all those pieces in my head fairly 

quickly, and it's fun for me. What I probably would like to develop 

more is just a stronger sense of character and dialogue. It just feels 

like that's still something that you really have to work at, and I think 

you learn. You never really stop learning how to write characters and 

dialogue. It just seems like I've still got/4 fair distance to go to write, you 

know, Stoppard-level or Beckett-level /dialogue, or any of the greats, the 

playwrights or screenwriters who really developed amazing scenes and 

dialogue. I'd love to get to that levey sometime. 

What were the books that you read growing up? 

My favorites were probably thoHornblower books by C. S. Forester, 




which are about a British naval captain and the Napoleonic wars. 
There's a series of them. They're sort of like Patrick O'Brian books, 
but they're older than that; they're from the forties. I started reading 
them because I was a huge Star Trek fan as a kid. I was obsessed with 
the original series, and I read somewhere that Gene Roddenberry had 
modeled Captain Kirk on Captain Horatio Hornblower, so I went and 
grabbed them and started reading. They're really great action/adventure 
stories. I really have a love of ships and military history, and so those 
were probably my favorite books growing up. And I read a lot of history; 
my dad was a veteran, and he had a lot of military history books in his 
library. I would always be in there, pulling out books on WWII and 
Korea, all kinds of stuff. 



What was your first creative project ever} Not 
something that we'd know from Wikipedia, 
but really the first thing that you did that felt 
like the beginning of all that you've been 
doing? 

When I was in high school, I wrote and 
directed a play, which nobody had ever done 
in Chowchilla or tried to do. I just had this 
idea for a play, and I wrote it. I was a junior, 
and I wrote it in the sophomore English 
class. I performed it, cast it, directed it, wrote 
the thing, and produced it. 

What was the story? 

[laughs] It was a political thriller. It was 
set mostly in a police station in New York. 
The story was about some terrorists who 
brought a nuclear weapon into New York 
City. It turned out that it was an analogy 
for the overthrow of the shah of Iran at that 
time. The United States had supported his 
government in its nuclear program, and 
then the government had been overthrown. 
The nuclear materials had fallen into the 
hands of people who had a grudge against 
the United States, and they brought them 
to New York. It was about the cops, the FBI 
agent, and the CIA agent who were trying 
to stop the weapon from being used. And 
then in the second act, it shifted into the 
apartment where the terrorists were, and 
you got inside their heads. Then the SWAT 
team came in and tried to stop them at the 
last minute, but the whole thing ended with 
a character pushing the button and the 
stage going black. People had no idea how 
to react, [laughs] They freaked out! It was, 
like, sophomores, and their parents were all 
there, coming to see the cute play that their 
kids were in. I remember it went black and 
there was just this quiet ... and then polite 
applause. This sort of like ... "Ohhhkaaay?" 
Then it just kind of went away. But it was 
very satisfying to do it. I liked the process of 
doing it, and that's probably one of the key 
things along the way. 



That's really interesting! Okay, what was the title? 

Oh, it was a terrible title. 



Please, humor us. 

A Minute to Pray ... 
school could write. 



A Second to Die. [laughs] As only a junior in high 
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GO A LONG WAY - A LESSON TO REMEMBER! " 
— Zoetica Ebb, page 88 
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When you imagine your ideal guy, 

what do you see him wearing? How often do you find someone who matches that 
image? And how often do you succeed when you try to introduce a few style ideas? 
Guys often meet fashion suggestions with dismissal if not with outright contempt. 
In all honesty, I don't blame them. Who really enjoys being subjected to relentless 
style criticism? No one wants to have his identity dissected by an ever-watchful 
eye. No one wants to live in fear of yet another grand critique. So what are we to do 
when the objects of our desire need a bit of finesse? Before throwing in the scarf, 
consider these options. 

First and foremost, diplomacy will get you everywhere. Instead of barricading 
the door and exclaiming, "You're not wearing that tonight, are you?!" try a more 
benevolent approach. "Your tight gray sweater makes me want to pin you against a 
wall" does wonders. It may seem too easy (and, perhaps, too cheesy), but this time- 
tested strategy will not let you down. 

Fashion is not always intuitive. The jacket you gave him for a birthday might make 
more sense once he's seen it in the context of a street style photo. For a long-term, 
self-sustaining solution, suggest a few pertinent fashion blogs for your future 
Gable, Vicious, or Keaton to add to his RSS reader. We live in an age of beautiful, 
free information and must take advantage of it. 

However, the truly daring could do what we did here. This is a more invasive 
method, one I don't recommend unless you and your subject are fairly close. 
Before you cringe at another tube sock, baseball hat, or "funny" T-shirt, ask for a 
day of dress-up, just one little day when you have free reign over your beau's entire 
look. Surely you can strike some kind of bargain to make this happen. It's your 
chance to live out your fantasies and show him that putting some thought into his 
attire can be easy and fun. Bribe him, drug him, do whatever it takes, because if 
you succeed at creating a fun experience, he might just be convinced. 



6 Fu n and easy" is key. 



You're already asking a lot, so for this first attempt, buy everything on your own 
prior to the makeover. There are several reasons for this: 

i. The very concept of shopping can send some guys plummeting, panicked, 
into an abyss 

2. You will save both parties much agitation by having all the components 
prepared and organized 

3. Exhausting him before you even begin is not in anyone's best interests 

Once you have everything ready to go, don't be shy. You've come this far, and this 
could be your only chance, so spare no detail and objectify away! If you've been 
dreaming of seeing your man-friend with a different coiffure or in makeup and 
pointy shoes, make it happen. Think of it this way: the more you do, the more of it 
might stick. Be clever, be creative, and be brave - you will succeed! 

Now follow me on a makeover mission of my own as I play fashion cop in the 
Build-A-Beau Experiment. All three participants are photographers, creative beings 
with little time to focus on their daily look. I invaded their homes and closets with 
a single purpose: total transformation. 
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'p first is one Lou O' Bedlam aka Luciano Noble. Lou is an LA-based 
movie and comic book fanatic, whose daily wear infallibly consists of Dickies 
work pants, black T-shirts, and sneakers. He also happens to be an amazing 
portrait photographer addicted to medium-format film. Lou needed some 
prodding before his inner fox could be unveiled. 
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ichael Hans Schelb, like Lou, loves mov- 
ies and comics - sometimes a little too much. After 
distracting me with his extensive vintage camera 
collection, Michael proved himself difficult to dress. 
I had to pry a light saber from his steely grip with 
my teeth before we could even talk about his new 
look. An agreement was finally reached when I let 
him keep the Jedi underwear. Sometimes we all 
have to compromise. 





Ly final victim is a dubious persona named Ebb. 
A workaholic of Brobdingnagian proportions, this artist 
spends days on end clad in hospital scrubs, holed up in 
a Hollywood apartment. Despite Ebb's pitiful appearance 
and questionable smell, I knew that this was a hurdle I 
could conquer. A little bacon and a lot of wine go a long 
way - a lesson to remember! 
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